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“He that observeth the wind shall not sow ; and he that regardeth tie clouds shall not reap.’ —BUT—* He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread.”— Ecclesiastes. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Scientific Memorande.—<N 0. IL 


Lhe Telescope.—The invention of the ‘Teles- 
oope was owing to chance. The children of a 
spectacle maker at Middleburgh in the island of 
Zealand, playing in their father’s shop, made him | 
observe that when they held between their fin- | 
gers, two spectacle glasses, at some distance from | 
each other, they saw the weathercock of the 
steeple much larger than usual, and as if it were 
very near them, but reversed. Surprized at this 
peculiarity, the father of these childven fixed two 
glasses upon a board set upright in two brass 
eircles, which he could move backward and for- 











ward, so as to fix them af what distance he 
thought fit. But this served only as an object of 
éuriosity. ‘he invention remained long unim- 
proved or useless. 


Two workmen of the same town, Zachariah 
Jansen and James Metius, vied wiih each other 
in giving a new form to the discovery, of which 
they claim all the credit. One of them, inteut 
upon the effects of light only, fixed the two 
glasses in atube blacked onthe inside. This 
diverted and absorbed an infinity of rays, which, 
in reflecting from all sorts of objects, on the sides 
ef the tubes, and not reaching to a point of union, 
but to one side, confounded and destroyed the 
principal image. The other workman placed his 
glasses in tubes, which slided one in the other, 
as well to vary the points of sight in lengthening 
the instrument, as to make it portable by the di‘ 
minution of the length. Several others have con- 
tributed to the improvement of this instrument ; 
but tie perfecting of it was owins to the Dutch, 








it was, in consequence, called the Dutch spec- 
tacles. 

Ga.LiLeo, astronomer to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, having merely heard the instrument 
mentioned, and without seeing a model, immedi- 
ately formed a correct idea of it; and having 
constructed. one upon more enlarged principles, 
he discovered the spots round the sun ; saw this 
planet move on its own axis in 26 days ; ascer- 
tained the existence of the four moons of Saturn, 
since discovered to be a great luminous ring en- 
circling that planet. Inshort, he saw a new 
heaven, a sun different from that which had hith 
erto been seen: He immediately pablished his 
Nuncius Sidcrius, or News froin the Starry Regions, | 
to which his Telescope had given him access.— 
The facts which these discoveries established, 
so completely exposed the impositions of the 
clergy of those times, who enriched themselves, 
aid established an empire over the mind, by pro- 
claiming a crusade against science, that they be- 
came enraged at Galileo ; and to such lengths 
did their holy phrenzy carry them, that nothing 
would appease their wrath until this illustrious 
philosopher, whom they charitably denominated 
Infidel and Atheist, was immured in the dungeons 
of the Inquisition. In spite, however, of these 
tyrannic guides, posterity has done justice to the 
memory of Galileo, whose system has been a- 
dopted by all rational men, and whose name will 
be held in respect, so long as there are beings ca- 
pable of contemplating the starry region which 
he discovered, 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Domestic Econom y: 


Mr. Sournwick, | 
I am an housewife, and my husband a farmer ; 


——_— 
— 


| subject of managing the farm : I want him to raise’ 
‘more flax and less rye; his excuses are, that 
| flax requires too much labour—too much expense 
for seed—is uncertain, and exhausts his land too 
{ much—and that he can buy India muslins cheaper ! 
I say alt this is downright folly : my house is 
furnished with these India cobwebs—and my chil- 
dren clothed with cotton rags—my husband im 
debt for this trash—and his rye wont pay his 
debts, even if hegould raise ever so much: year 
after year he will persist in this fatal practice ;. 
_and every year our stock of sheep and cows di- 
‘minishes, and we grow poorer and poorer; my 
girls are idle for waut of wool and flax, and I do 
| _verily believe we shall want a farm and an house 
ere long, if some change does not take place in. 
our economy. | 
I tell him, when I was a girl, I and my ten 
sisters would haye been ashamed of ourselves, 
and our mother would have been ashamed of va, 
if we did not spin our 300 knots per day of wool,. 
cotton, or flax, besides doing our chores ; and my 
father took pride in supplying us with the raw 
materials, and was delighted to see us clothed ia 
the fabrics of our own industry, and his house 
furnished with substantial homespun in abundance. 
Look, Moses, says I, at our house, and our six 
daughters—idle— hardly decent in dress—trigged 
oif in flimsey callico and India muslin—and our 
heds and clothes presses almost empty !—why- 
wont you raise flax? It was not so in my father’s 
house! Hush, Dorothy, hush I say—don’t scold 
|—I can buy India cottons cheaper ! 
Now, Mr. Southwick, I say this is enough to 
nrovoké the patience of apathy itself. I will 
} cold and fret, to see my girls idle, hardly decent 














in dress, my house furnished with cotton cobwebs 
and rags, and all going to loss and ruin for want of 
flax, and wool, and wheels, merely for want of 


and, on its first appearance, in its present ae! we have had some pretty warm debates upon the || materials ; for 1 do say, that my girls, if they had: 
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a chance, would do themselves credit in any 


branch of housewifery, and it is cruel to deny 
them the means. 

1 wish you would, in your next Plough Boy, 
give my husband, and his neighbours, a good lec- 
Yourwill do a most accep- 


~ e = —f- + + - ° --* 
2 ele - 


ture on the subject. 
table service to us wives, as well as to our daugh- 
ters, and particularly to yours, &c. 
DOROTHY THRIFT. 
Ontario, N. Y. May, 1320. 





FOR THR PLOUGH BOY. 
Mr. Sournwick, 

I have frequently remarked, in the newspa- 
pers, very lamentable accounts of—barns being 
destroyed by fire--and of a number of fine hor- 
ses being burned to death—after every possible 
exertion to get them out of the stables. 

On two occasions | have known several valua- 
ble horses saved under such circumstances, by 
simply covering their eyes with a bag, a man’s 
coat, or a new pocket handkerchief—any thing 
that will prevent their seeing the fire; the mo- 
ment this was done, a child might lead them thus 
blinded out of all danger; when ten stout men 
had laboured in vain to drag them out, while their 
eyes were open. 1 am almost certain this simple 
expedient will be found an effectual and easy 
means of removing horses and cattle, in cases of 
fire. EXPERIENCE. 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Crows. 
Mr. Sovruwick, 

I noticed in the Plough Boy, No. 51, a recipe 
for preserving cornu from the depredations of 
crows. I presume it may be useful ; but [ am 
induced to offer another, which I know by expe- 
rience has proved an effectual defence to my 
crops. 

Some years ago I was attacked by unusual num- 
bers of the corbean, a species of bird something 
less than our crow ; if possible, much more mis- 
chievous, and peculiar, [ belveve, to the southern 
states ; for I never have seen any of them in the 
north. My corn was totally destroyed by them 
twice, in despite of all my efforts to defend it 
with guns, dogs and scare-crows. I planted it 
over the third time, ard resorted to the following 
expedient to defend it :—1! purchased a pound or 
two of musc vomica ; pounded it, or rather bruis- 
ed it, in an iron mortar; poured into it hot wa- 





ter, and let it digest 24 hours, say 4 or 6 gallons ; | 
I then added about half'a bushel of cora, which | 
was suffered to steep all mizit; early in the 
morning, just as the corn in the field began to ap- 
pear above ground, I scattered my soaked corn 
in every direction about tie field : the crows, or‘ 





corbeans, came in flocks--the corn disappeared— 
I renewed it three times--and the list time [| 
found it was very little distucbed : after the tiird | 
day I never saw a crow light near the field until | 
my crop was entirely out of danger, and a great 
number of rats, mice, and squirrels, were de- 
stroyed by it. ; 

I removed from that country the next season, 














THE PLOUGH BOY. 











and came into the western district, where we 
have no crows: accordingly, | never have had 
occasion to repeat the experiment ; but_as it Is 
avery cheap and easy one, | think it worth a 
trial, and | believe it will be found effectual. 
AGRICOLA. 


Middlesex, May 27, 1820. 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOY, 


To clean Byres 


Mr. Sovtuwick, 

[ will give you my plan for cleaning flax-seed. 
You are at liberty to publish it in your valuable 
paper if you think it vorthy of notice. 

Make a comb of wood, similir to the wool 
comb, only one row of teeth ; bore a hole in the 
middle post of your birn : a boy of ten ortwelve 
years old will comb o¥ bowls enough, in one day, 
for any farmer’s seed. When this is done, take 
your wheat riddle, and riddle the whole, leaving 
the bowls by themselves ; clean your floor, thresh 
the bowls ; after whichrun through the mill, and 
your seed will be perfectly freed from all kind of 
foul seed. 

Any mechanic can make a comb for 25 cents. 
Take hard wood, six inches long ; split it 1-2 or 
3-4 of an inch square; try out 2 inches for the 
butt end ; taper from tais to the point in the shape 
of a hand-saw file, only the point verging upon 
one side, so as to leave one side perfectly flat 
and straight ; set the teeth in a mortar, or groove, 
cut on purpose, with the flat sides all one way.— 
This done, put a stem or handle in the piece of 
wood which has the teeth in; drive this stem in 
the post (as above) firm, with the teeth inclining 
toward the post. A. 

P.S. If any farther description be necessary, 
I will endeavour to explain more fully. 





FOR THE PLOUGH Boy. 

A traveller passing through a country, and see- 
ing the fields covered with mullen, and the cobs 
of Indian corn lying in the street, will conclude 
that such persons do not work it right. The 
mullen covers a space which, ifin grass, would 
remunerate ‘o many farmers more than the a- 
mount of their taxes. —_ It is a bienniel plant, and 
can easily be subdued by taking a sharp hoe and 
cutting them off near the ground at the latter end 
of May, or asy time before they go to seed.— 
Cobs make good manure for a nursery, or the 
field ; and when burnt the ashes make an excel- 
lent substitute for pearl ashes, in raising flour : 
Economical and industrious families use it for that 
purpose. A. B. 





KOR THE PLOUGH BCGY, 


Seed Potatoes. 


Mr. Sournwick, 

In one of your late Plough Boy numbers, I no- 
tice an enquiry whether it is better to plant 
large or small potatoes for seed? Experience 
has taught me that this crop as_ well as all others 
should be set with the very best, soundest and 
choicest selection of seed. By a contrary prac- 
tice in the course of afew years, my crops de- 











Vol. 2. 


generated to almost nothing : it was my practice 


yearly to call out for family use all the best and 
largest potatoes and to plant none but the cullings. 
The consequeuce was that my crop was reduced 
to the last stage of worthlessnes, in quantity and 
quality. 1 changed my practice, selecting all the 
small, unripe and damaged potatoes as I dig them ; 
these are boiled and ted immediately tomy hogs 
and cattle,and none but the choicest, largest, and 
most perfect of them are saved for seed and for 
use. ‘he result of this practice has been every 
way satisfactory, and my crops have been four 
times more than doubled in quantity and quality. 

Experience has taught me that no crop is more 
improved by a careful selection of seed than that 
of potatoes, and none more deteriorated by bad 
seed, 

The same experience has taught me that no 
crop pays the farmer so well for the labour be- 
stowed on it, if it be judiciously managed. By 
distillation it yields spirit to pay a good profit 
for the labour. ‘The slop is an excellent food for 
cattle and Hogs. — It is a most superior crop to 
subdue and prepare land for wheat, Rye, and clo- 
ver. The results for ten years past have en- 
conraged me to extend the culture of this crop to 
the extent of from 1 to 3000 bushels annually 
with uniform profit and advantage. But all de- 
pends on good cultfvation and a judicious selec- 
tion of seed. Such has been the result of my 

EXPERIENCE. 

Middlesex, May 29. 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Manure. 
Mr. Soutuwick, 

Itis avery prevalent practice among gardners 
and farmers to suffer their manure to remain un- 
til it is old and rotien before they will venture to 
apply it to the soil. This is most certainly an 
error. My practice has been directly opposed 
to this, evenin my garden. I take fresh stable 
and yard manare and lay it on the garden or field, 
being careful to dig or plough it deep under the 
soil ; a fermentation ensues, which charges the 
earth with the vegetable food in abundance, diffu- 
ses a kindly warmth, and every way more than 
doubles the vilue of the manure, when compared 
with old exhausted manuree, which have lost 
all their active qualities by exposure to the sun 
and air, and by fermentation 

If Lam correct inmy theory, the object of ap- 
plying manures to the soil is to charge it with food 
for plants. ‘Thissfood is said to be animal and 
vegetable matter resolved intu carbonic acid gas.-- 
A decomposition of animal and vegetable manures 
must furnish this food in great abundance, espe- 
cially when recent ; and | have deemed it time 
lost to delay an hour in getting my yard and stable 
manure under ground early in the spring. When 
once covered lo the earth, the warmth and mois- 
ture of summer gradually resolve it into the food 
of plants ; the earth above absorbs, retains, and 
yields it by degrees ; the effect is permanent, and 
the crops have convinced me that the practice is 
correct. More than balf the virtues of these ma- 
nures are certainly dissipated during a rapid fer- 
mentation on the surface of the earth, and by the 
drenchings of rain during summer, when left to 
the action of air and rain until they are rotten 
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and decayed, as is the usual practice. It is true 
Iam somewhat troubled with weeds in conse- 
quence of using manures in this way, but the hoe 
and rake are an effectual remedy for this incon- 
venience, in time. 

I am convinced that stable and yard manure 
cannot be applied to the soil too early, or in too 
crude a state, provided it be immediately buried 
in the soil. By this practice all the virtues are 
secured and retained for beneficial purposes. — 
Such is the result of my observation. 

EXPERIENCE, 

Midddlesex, May 27. 


Hoof Ail. 


THE PLOUGH BOY. 





TO THE EDITOR OF 
Sir, 





Having noticed some observations on the hoof 
ail, in cattle, which appeared in number 41, of'| 
your paper; and which referred to some previous 
remarks on the subject, | otler you the result of 
my experience in raising caitle ; an employment 
with which I have been familiar for a number of | 
years. I shall say nothing of the disorder in 
question from my own experience, for it has ne- 
ver prevailed among my cattle, though those of 
my neighbours have had it in every direction 
round me, but shall merely shew how | manage 
my own stock during the winter season——afier 
first premising that in 1801 I left my father’s 
farm in Pomfret, Connecticut, purchased 400 
acres of land in Homer, now in the county of 
Cortland, became a farmer, and went to clearing | 
my land, and raising stock. The first winter my 
cattle were sheltered by the standing trees, or 
by a hovel covered with hemlock boughs ; the 
next season I built a 50 feet barn, with a stable 
for 10 cattle, with an earthern ‘floor, as Mr. 
Coveniry recommends, and such cattle as I could 
not stable, [ kept well littered with straw. since 
that time, | have built four more barns, and have 
one in which I stable 20 catile ; the floors of 
the stables in these is of 2 inch plank, and one of 
them is about 7 feet from the ground, having a 
dung vat underneath. This stable is so exposed 
underueath to the cold winds that my cattle would 
eertainly freeze if such exposure subjected them 
to freezing. 

Turning of cattle into a cold snowy lot, or dri- 
ving thein up in the night, are practices which | 
shall not recommend My practice is. to stable 
about half my older stock ; the younger ones lie 
in my yards, which are weil littered with straw, 
with sheds for shelter when they choose to resort 
to them. , 

I fodder my cattle before the rising of the sun, 
and if the weather be cold I give them another 
small feeding when | let them from the stable, 
which should be by 8 in the morning. I then 
feed them once or twice more in the day, accor 
ding to the severity of the weather. At night, I 
am careful to see them all in their proper places, 
and with sufficient food, and, except in case of 
necessity, never allow them to be disturbed be- 
fore morning. In this manner Fhave kept 73 
heod of horned cattle, 66 sieep, and 6 horses, 
throngh the winter, and they are all well and 
healt ry. 

1 .m induced to believe that cattle never be 
come frozen until they are first disteaumpered. In 




















conversing with farriers, and those of most ex- 
perience, | derive the following information in 
regard to the freezing of the feet :—The animal 
aflected appears to be uneasy, kicks and stamps 
with its hind feet, or with the one diseased, if on- 
ly one ; soon after it becomes lame, and then the 
diseased foot, or feet, as the case may be, is fro- 
zen by the first severe cold that follows. ‘The 
first appearance ofthe disease is between the 
foot, and what is called the dueclaws, which are 
just above the hoofs, on the back of the leg. As 
soon as the foregoing symptoms of the disease are 
discovered, the creature is to be cast, and two 
bags, or protuberances of infected matter, to be 
found at the place just mentioned, are to be ope- 
ned, and cleansed within. Some fill the wound 
with fine salt, some with spirits of nitre, and some 
with oil of spike. A neighbouring farmer told 
me, a few days since, that he could in this way 
save 99 in 100 of cattle aflected with this disease ; 
but that the remedy must be applied before the 
stagnation of blood in the feet takes place, for 
then the diseased feet become frozen in cold 
weather. : 

In regard to the diseases of horned cattle, | am 
induced to believe that many of them originate in 
what is called the hollow tail or tail sickness. In 
this case the end of the tail is found to be soft and 
loose, and the long hairs at the end will hang in 
a quirl or twist. This disorder, ! am induced to 
believe, is the cause of the horn distemper, the 
yellow water &c. My remedy is to cut offa small 
piece of the tail when the cattle are young, and 


| to repeat the process every year before the set- 
Bleeding cattle in the! 


ting in of cold weather. 


spring is cfuse to them. I am, sir, yours, &c. 


SAMUEL GRIGGS. 
Homer, Cortlandt Co. May 18, 1820. 


‘Note to the above.—We presume Mr. Griggs 
will excuse us for omitting his observations on 


the proper time for cutting and curing grasses || 


for hay, and his remarks for salting hay. The 
advantage of applying about 6 or 8 quarts of salt 
to every ton of hay, when laid down, is too well 
ascertained to admit of a doubt; and it is also 
well ascertained that hay when when laid away, 
with such allowance of salt, is in less danger of 
being mow-burnt than when without salt. It is 
fully believed, by those who have had due expe- 
rience of the benefit to be derived from sulting 


| hay, that a ton, laid down with salt, as abovemen- 


tioned, will be found as outritious, in keeping 
cattle, as a ton and a quarter laid down witiout 
salt. The remark of Mr. Griggs, that cattle may 
become tired of constantly eating food tinctured 
with salt, we believe to be correct, and that 
therefore cattle should not constantly have sal: 
in their food, and at no time but in moderate 
quantities. When we have concluded the work 
on .igricultural Chemistry, by Sir H. Davy, the 
appendix to that work will follow, which treats 
solely on grasses, their various products, when 
they afford the most nutriment, which necessart- 
iy includes the proper time for cutting such gras- 
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has examined this 
appendix, we are induced to believe he will find 
reason to alter his opinion as to the proper time 


ses ; and when Mr. Griggs 


of cutting grasses. His remarks on the hoof ail, 
we think worthy of partioulur attention. 





Houston’s Palmyra. 

Our friend Hovusto%, whose letters on Flemish 
Husbandry are so interesing to our agricultural 
readers, is engaged in manufacturing a liquor, to 
which Le has given the classic name of Parmyra. 
A letter from a gentleman of respectability in 
New-York, to the Editor, says— 

I sent you a few bottles of a new liquor, pre- 
pared for the first time by Mr. George Houston, 
to which he has given the classic name of Pulimy- 
ra ; it being indebted for its peculiar qualities to 
the fruit of the palm tree, which grows in such 
abundance around that celebrated city. Mixed 
with water it is a pleasant beverage, particularly 
in hot weather ; but its principal use is for mak- 
ing milk punch. One wine glass is sufficient for 
a half pint of milk, with which it mixes in an in- 
stant, and no sugar is required. He sells it at 
ten and sixpence a gallon ; or three and sixpeace 
each bottle. 

In Edinburgh, where-I was born, the physi- 
cians uniformly prescribe milk punch in the early 
stage of a consumption. It is drank in the morn- 
ing early. 1 have known a variety of cases, 
which came under my own observation, where it 
was completely successful in effecting a cure. 
Indeed, | never heard of it failing in any instance. 
Milk punch is much drank in this country ; but 
| have not heard of its being prescribed as a me- 
dicine. Would it not be desirable to try the ex- 
periment ? The only objection (and it is certain- 
ly a serious one) to the use of it,as commonly pre- 
pared, would be the foul and pernicious spirit 
sold by the grocers.~-This could only be obvia- 
ted by the use of Houston’s Palmyra, which is 
entirely free of alkimpurities, and has been fre- 
quently used by our worthy friend Dr. Mitchill, 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 
NEW-JERSEY SALT MARSH COMPANY. 
The Legislature of New Jersey has incorpora- 
ted acompany for the purpose of draining, em- 
banking and cultivating the salt meadows and 
marshes, in the county of Bergen, which includes 
all the lands now owned by the Messrs. Swart- 
wouts at Hoboken and Newark. The company 
is empowered to. purchase lands to the amount of” 
THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
and to improve them in such manner as may be 
deemed expedient. The privileges are exten- 
sive and liberal, and we have no doubt of the suc- 
cess of the plan. 
Cadwallader D. Calden 
William Bayard 
Join Swurticout 
isaac Chauncey 
itobert Swurtwout 
Joseph G. Swift 
Henry Ecford 
Samuel Swartwout 
obert Tiliutson 
samuel J. Green 


Richard Riker 
Peter 1. Jay 
Charles G. Haines 
John Condit 
George Buckmaster 
Robert M’Queen 
James L. Bell 

_ John Targee 
Robert Campbell 

_ Win. 8. Penningtop. 
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SELECTIONS, 
Agricultural’ Chemistry. 
No. XLI. 


TVhether all matter is not the same, only differently 
modified.—Quere ? 


ae The whole tenor of the preceding Lec- 
[276] tures shews that a great variety of sub- 
stances contributes to the growth of plants, and 
supplies the materials of their nourishment. The 
conversion of matter that, has belonged to living 
structures into organised fyrms, is a process that 
can be easily understood ;,,but itis more difficult 
to follow those operations by which earth and sa- 








line matters are consolidated in the fibre of 


plants, and by which they, are made subservicnt 
to their functions. Some enquirers adopting that 
sublime generalization of the ancient philoso- 
phers, that matter is the same in essence, and 
that the different substances considered as ele- 
ments by chemists, are merely diflerent arrange- 
ments of the same indestructible particles, .have 
endeavoured to prove that all the varicties of the 
principles found in plants, may be formed from 
the substances in the ‘atmosphere ; and that ve- 
getable life is a process, in which bodies that the 
analytical philosopher is unable to change, or to 
form, are constantly composed and decomposed. 
These opinions have not been advanced merely 
as hypotheses ; attempts have been made to sup- 
port them by experiments. M. Schrader and 
Mr. Bracconnot, from a series of distinct investi- 
gations, have arrived at the same cenclusions. 
They state that different seeds sown in fine 
sand, sulphur, and metallic oxides, and supplied 
only with atmospherical air and water, produced 
healthy piants, which by analysis yielded various 
earthy and saline matters, which either were not 
contained in the seeds, or the material in which 
they grew ; or which were contained only in 
much smaller quantities in the seeds ; and hence 
they conclude that they must have been formed 
from air or water, in consequence of the agen- 
cies of the living organs of the plant. 

The researches of these two gentlemen were 
conducted with much ingenuity and address ; but 
there were circumstances which interfered with 
their results, which they could not have known, 
as at the time their labours were published they 
had not been investigated. 

I have found that common distilled water s 
far from being free from saline impregnations. 
{In analysing it by Voltaic electricity, [ procured 
from it alkalies and earths ; and many of the 
eombinations of metals with chlorine are extreme- 
ly volatile substances.—When distilled water is 
supplied in an unlimited manner to plants, it may 
furnish to thema number of different substances, 
which though in quantities scarcely perceptible 
in the water, may accumulate in the plant, 
which probably perspires only absolutely pure 
water. 

In 1801 I made an experiment on the growth 
of oats, supplied with a limited quantity of distil- 
Jed water in a soil composed of pure carbonate 
of lime. The soii and the water were place‘ 
an a vessel of iron, which was included in a larg: 
§ar, connected with the free atmosphere by a 


‘tube, so curved as to prevent the possibility of 





any dust, or fluid, or solid matter from entering The views which have been just developed 
intothe jar. My object was to ascertain whether || lead to correct ideas of the operation of these ma- 
any siliceous earth would be formed in the pro- || nures which are not necessarily the result of de- 
cess of vegetation ; but the oats grew very fee- | cayed organized bodies, and which are not com- 
bly, and began to be yellow before any tlowers | posed of different proportions of carbon, hydro- 
formed : the entire plants were burnt, aud their i gene, oxygene and azote.—They must produce 
ashes compared with those from an equal number || their effect, cither by becoming a constituent 
of grains of oat. Less siliceous earth was given || part of the plant, or by acting upon its more es- 
by the plants than by the grains ; but their ashes || sential food, so as to render it more fitted for the 
yielded much more carbonate of lime. That! purposes of vegetable life. 

there was less siliceous earth I attribute to the Of Limestone as a manure. 
circumstance of the husk of the oat being thrown The only substances whioh can with propriety 
off in germination ; and this is the part which be called fossile manures, and which are found 
most abounds in silica. Healthy green oats taken || unmixed withthe remains of any organized be- 
from a growing crop, in a field of which the soil | ings. are certain alkaline earths or alkalies, and 
was a fine sand, yielded siliceous earth in a much | their combinations. 

greater proportion than an equal weight ef the | The only alkaline earths which have been 
corn artificially raised. | hitherto applied in this way, are lime and mag- 
i nesia. Potassa and soda, the two fixed alkalies, 


The general results of this experiment are | oth neat rg hgh pat Bow 
very much opposed to the idea of the composi- || #7é Doth used in certain of their chemical com- 


tion of the earths, by plants, from any of the ele- H pounds. I shall state in succession such facts as 
ments found in the atmosphere, or in watey ; and |) have come to my knowledge respecting each of 
there are other facts contrary to the idea. Jac: | these bodies in their applications to the purpo- 
quin states that the ashes of Glass Wort (Salsola [281] ses of agricultare ; but [shall enlarge 
1 
| 








Soda,) when it grows in inland situations, afford most upon the subject of lime ; and if I 


the vegetable alkali; when it grows on the | should enter into some details which may be te- 


sea shore where compounds which afford the dious and minute, I trust, my excuse will be 
fofsile or marine alkali are more abundant, it ; found in the importance of the enquiry ; and itis 
yields that substance. Dua Hamel found, that } one Which has been greatly elucidated by late 
plants which usually grow onthe sea shore, made | discoveries. ; . 
small progress when planted in soils containing |; The most common form in which lime is 
little common salt. The sunflower, when grow- | found on the surface of the earth, is in a state of 
ing in lands containing no nitre, does not afford | combination with carbonic acid or fixed air. If 
that substance ; though when watered by a so- || 2 prece of limestone, or chalk, be thrown into a 
lution of nitre, it yields nitre abundantly. The | fluid acid, there will be an effervescence. This 
tables of de Saussure, referred to in the Third | !8 Owing tothe escape of the carbonic acid gas, 
Lecture, shew that the ashes of plants are simi- | The lime becomes dissolved in the liquor. 


lar in constitution to the soils in which they have | W hen limestone is strongly heated, the car- 
vegetated. | bonic acid gas is expelled, and then nothing re- 
imains but the pure alkaline earth ; in this case 

_De Saussure made plants grow in solutions of | there is a loss of weight ; and if the fire has 
different salts, and he ascertained, that in all! heen very high, it approaches to one-half the 


cases, certain portions of the salis were absorbed | weisht of the stone ; but in common cases lime- 


by the plant and found unaltered in their organs. | stones, if well dried before burning, do not lose 


Even animals do not appear to possess the pow- | much more than from 35 to 40 per cent., or from 
er of forming the alkaline and earthy substances. || coyen to eight parts out of 20. 


Dr. Fordyce found, that when canary birds at the I mentioned in discussing the agencies of the 
time they were laying eggs were deprived of ac- atmosphere upon vegetables, in the beginning of 
cess to carbonate of lime, their eggs had soft | the Fifth Lecture, that air always contains car- 
shells ; and if there is any process for which na- ' bonic acid gas, and that lime is precipitated from 
ture may be conceived most likely to supply re- |i water by this substance. When burnt lime is 
sources of this kind, it is that connected with the exposed to the atmosphere, in a certain time it 
reproduction of the species. becomes mild and is the same substance as that 

As the evidence on the subject now stands, it | precipitated from lime water ; itis combined with 
seems fair to conclude that the different earths || carbonic acid gas. Quicklime, when first made, 
and saline substances found in the organs of) is caustic and burning to the tongue, renders ve- 
plants, are supplied by the soils in which they | getable blues green, and is soluble in water ; but 








[280] grow ; and in no cases composed by new [252] when combined with carbonic acid it loses 
z . . .s) . . oy sae . 
’ arrangemenis of the elements in air or all these properties, its solubility and its 


water. What may be our ultimate view of the | taste : it regains its power of effervescing, and 
laws of chemistry, or how far our ideas of ele- || becomes the same chemical substance as chalk or 
mentary principles may be simplified, it is impos- || limestone. 

‘ible to say. We can only reason from facts. Very few limestones or chalks consist entirely 
We cannot imitate the powers of composition be- || of lime and carbonic acid. ‘The statuary marbles, 
longing to vegetable structures ; but at least we | or certain ofthe rhomboidal spars, are almost the 
can understand them: and as far as our re- | only pure species ; and the different propertics 








searches have gone, it appears that in vegetation, || of limestone both as manures and cements, de- 
compound forms are uniformly produced from || pend upon the nature of the ingredients mixed in 
r-impler ones ; and elements in the soil, the at- || the limestone ; for the true calcareous element, 
mosphere and the earth, absorbed and made parts || the carbonate of lime, is uniformly the same in 
of beautiful diversified structures. nature, properties and effects, and consists of one 
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proportion of carbonic acid 41.4, and one of 
lime 55. 

When a limestone does not copiously effer- 
vesce in acids, and is sufficiently hard to scratch 
glass, it contains siliceous and probably alumi- 
nous earth. When it is deep brown or red, or 
strongly coloured of any of the shades of brown 
or yellow, it contains oxide of iron. When it 
is not sufficiently hard to scratch glass, but effer- 
vesces slowly, and makes the acid in which it ef- 
fervesces milky, it contains magnesia. And 
when it is black and emits a fietid smell if rub- 
bed, it contains coally or bituminous matter. 

The analysis of limestones is not a diflicult 
matter ; and the proportions of their constituent 
parts may be easily ascertained, by the processes 
described in she Lecture on the Analysis of 
Soils ; and usually with sufficient accuracy for all 
the purposes of the farmer, by the fifih process. 

Before any opinion can be formed of the man- 
ner in which the different ingredients in lime- 

[283] stones modify their properties, it will be 

necessary to consider the operation of 

the pure calcareous element as a manure, and as 
a cement. 

Quicklime in its pure state, whether in pow- 
der or dissolved in water, is injurious to plants. — 
I have in several instances killed grass by water- 
ing it with lime water.-—But lime in its state of 
combination with carbonic acid, as is evident 
from the analyses given in the Fourth Lecture, 
is a useful ingredient in soils. 


tinue caustic, for the reasons that were just 


now assigned ; but soon becomes united to car- | 


bonic acid. 

When newly burnt lime is exposed to air, it 
300n falls into powder ; in this case it is called 
slacked lime ; and the same effect is immediate- 
ly produced by throwing water upon it, when it 
heats violently, and the water disappears. 

Slacked lime is merely a combination of lime, 
with about one-third of its weight of water ; i. e. 
55 parts of lime absorb 17 parts of water ; and in 
this case it is composed ofa definite proportion of 
lime to a definite proportion of water, and is cal- 
led by chemists hydrate of lime ; and when hy- 
drate of lime becomes carbonate of lime by long 


exposure to air,the water is expelled, and the | 


carbonic acid gas takes its place. 

When lime, whether freshly burnt or slacked, 
is mixed with any moist fibrous vegetable matter, 
there is a strong action between the lime and the 


284] vegetable matter, and they form a kind of 
ng compost together, of which a part is usaal- | 


ty soluble in water. 


By this kind of operation, lime renders mat- | 


ter which was before comparatively inert, nutri- 
tive ; and as charcoal and oxygene abound in all 


vegetable matters, it becomes at the same time 


converted into carbonate of lime. 


Mild lime, powdered limestone, marles or 


‘chalks, have no action of this kind upon vegeta- 


ble matter ; by their action they prevent the too 


rapid decomposition of substances already dis- 


solved ; but they have no tendency to form solu- 


ble matters. 


It is obvious from these circumstances, that 
eperation of quicklime, and marle or chalk, de- 
pends upon principles altogether different.— | 


i Quicklime in being applied to lund tends to bring 
| any hard vegetable maiter that it contains Into a 
, tanner’s spent bark with one fitth of iis weiclit o! 
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state of more rapid decomposition and solution, 
so as to render it a proper food for plants.— 
Chalk, and marle, or carbonate of lime will ovly 
improve the texture of the soil, or its relation 
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| to produce nutruncut from vegetable substences, 


lime i3 always eflicacionus. I mixed some mous? 


quicklime, and suffered them to remain together 
in aclose vessel for three months ; the lime had 
become coloured and was effervescent: when 
water was boiled upon the mixture it gained a tint 





to absorption ; it acts merely as one of its earthy 
ingredicuts.—Quicklime, when it becomes mild, 
operates in the same manner as chalk ; but in 
the act of becoming mild, it prepares soluble out 
of insoluble matter. 

It is upon this circumstance that the operation 
of lime in the preparation for wheat crops de- 
pends ; and its efficacy in fertilizing peats, and in 
bringing into a state of cultivation all soils 
abounding in hard roots, or dry fibres, or inert 
vegetable matter. 


of fawn colour, and by evaporation furnished a 
fawn-coloured powder, which must have consist- 
ed of lime united to vegetable matter, for it 
burnt when strongly ieated and left a residuum 
of mild lime. 

The limestones containing alumina and silica 
are less titted for the purposes of manure than 
pure limestones ; but the lime formed from 
them has no noxious quality. Such stones are 
less efficacious, merely because they furnish a 
smaller quantity of quicklime. 





Lhe solution of the question whether quick- 





lime ought to be applied to a soil, depends upon 
[285] the quantity of inert vecetable matter that | 
“4 it contains. The solution of the question 
whether marle, mild lime, or powdered lime- 
|stone ought to be applied, depends upon the 
| quantity of calcareous matter already in the soil. 
_Allsoils are improved by mild lime, and ultimately 
_ by quicklime,which do not effervesce with acids ; 
/and sands more than clays. 
When a soil deficient in caloareous matter con- 
| tains much soluble vegetable manure, the appli- 
| cation of quicklime should always be avoided, as 








Calcareous earth | by uniting to their carbon and oxygene so as to 
is found in the ashes of the greater number of | become mild lime, or it combines with the solu- 
plants ; and exposed to the air, lime cannot con- || ble matters, and forms compounds having less 


‘it either tends to decompose the soluble matters 


attraction for water than the pure vegetable 


substance. 

| The case is the same with respect to most ani- 
/mal manures ; but the operation of the lime is 
| diferent in different cases, and depends upon the 
nature of the animal matter. Lime forms a kind 
‘of insoluble soap with oily matters, and then 


: 
gradually decomposes them by separating from 


I mentioned bituminous limestones. There is 
very seldom any considerable portion of coally 
matter in these stones ; never as much as five 
parts in 100; but such limestones mike very 
good lime. The carbonaceous matter can do no 
injury to the land, and may, under certain cir- 
cumstances, become a food of the plant, as is evi- 
dent from what was stated in the last Lecture. 





FROM THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


On the Cultivation of Turni ps. 


Pittsfield, Ms. Dec. 22. 18 17. 
Conlirming mine of the 12th inst. I enclose 
an acccount ofthe method I followed for the 
cultivation of turnips, agreeable to your re- 
quest—and sball be much gratified should it 


| be of use to yon, or of any aid in our patriotic 


endeavours, to better the system of agricul- 
ture in your vicinity. As you seem inclined to 
try the experiment, I would observe, (though 
perhaps already known to you) that the only 
two difficulties to encounter in the cultivation of 
turnips, are the fly and the worm; the former 











| : : ° 
them oxygene and carbon. It combines likewise 





' with the animal acids ; and probably assists their 
' decomposition by abstracting carbonaceous mat- 
‘ter from them combined with oxygene ; and cen- 
sequently it must render them less nutritive. It 
‘tends to diminish likewise the nutritive powers of 
-albumen fromthe same causes ; and always de- 
istroys to acertain extent the efficacy of animal 
manures, either by combining with certain of 
| their elements, or by giving to them new arrange- 
|ments. Lime should never be applied with ani- 
; mal manures, unless they are too rich, or for the 
| purpose of preventing noxious effluvia, as in cer- 
tain cases mentioned in the last Lecture. It is 
injurious when mixed with any common dung, 
-and tends to render the extractive matter inso- 
| luble. 

| I made an experiment on this subject : I mixed 
/a quantity of the brown soluble extract, which 
| was procured from sheeps’ dung with five times 
its weight of quicklime. I then moistened them 
with water ; the mixture heated very much ; 
it was suffered to remain for 14 hours, and was 
then acted on by six or seven times its bulk of 
pure water: the water, after being passed 
through a filter, was evaporated to dryness ; the 
solid matter obtained was scarcely coloured, and 
was lime mixed with a little saline matter. 


makes its attacks, between the time of shooting 
out of the earth, and the expansions of the seed 
leaf, the latter, from the time of becoming a 
bulb, until it is at maturity. ‘lo counteract the 
former, the first stage of vegetation must be for- 
ced—and this is attained by sowiar the seed, 
immediately on the manure, and then top dress- 
sing with lime, plaster, or ashes. The !atter 
are repulsed, by means of the hoe.—By this 
operation you thin out the supertinous plants, 
and take the earth from those left for the crop ; 
thus leaving the tap root only, in the earth— 
you must not be frightened to see them prostrate 
like transplanted cabbages, for the first two or 
three days,—they will soon raise their drooping 
leaves. 

By giving the full force of the manure, imme- 
diately to the seed, the sevd, or rough leaf, is 
thrown out so rapidly, that the fly has litile chance 
to operate, and by taking the earth from the bulbs 
(like radishes) the worm cannot find means to at- 
tack it. The best time to put in the seed, is 
immediately afier a shower—but be certain that 


i the seed follows immediately the spreading the 


manure in the drills, and not let it have achance 
to evaporate or cool. There is no danger of 
sowing too thick, not less than three pints of seed 








In those cases in which fermentation is useful 








to an acre, from that to two quarts. 
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I would here remark, for fear of misappre- 
hension, that the seed of the acre of turnips, was 
of the common English kind(red and green tops) 
those called white globes, are preferable but we 
could not obtain any—and I would also observe 
that I intend to try next year, one acre af turnips 
with plaster only ; if it succeeds, the expense 
will not exceed $15 the-acre. 

You will observe by the enclosed account, that 
we rolled in the seed ; I will hereatier transmit 
yon a sketch ofa roller, that I use for the purpose, 
and so constructed as to be made heavy or hight, 
as the use needed of one may require. ‘This is 
an implement of husbandry (in my humble 
opinion) very requisite in farming, and not in use 
at all by our farmers. : 

Accept, Sir, my cordial salutation. 
THOMAS MELVILLE, Jr. 
Geo. M. Jeffreys, sq. 


ee 


Persuaded that the opinion prevalent in this 
part of the country, relative to turnips, was er- 
roneous ; that with not much more expense than 
on potatoes, an acre of old improved land could 
be made to produce, as in Europe, a much greater 
quantity than in the usual way of raising them on 
new land, recently burnt over, or in bog land, | 
determined in the spring to appropriate an acre 
on the farm belonging to my father, and my care, 
to this experiment. 

kor this purpose, I selected a piece ina lot, 
which was probably one of the first cleared on the 
farm, and has entirely been, (from what I could 
fea n from the neighbours) as often under tillage 
as any other piece on it, and quite impoverished; 
the soil a gravelly loam ; in 1813, it was sowed 
to grain and stacked; 1814 and 15, mowed ; 
1816, half to potatoes, and manured, and half plas- 
tered and mowing. 

Un the 20th May, 1817, ploughed up of the 
potatoe ground, and green sward together, halfan 
acre of each ; harrowed it weil twice—in this 
state, it remained till the 20th ot June ; ploughed 
it and barrowed it again, and formed into drills, 
each drill about 28 inches apart, thus making 53 
drills in the length of the piece, from north to 
soutii—the next day, carried on 14 loads of hog 
manure, 7 of sheep, and.7 of common barn 
manure, and spread it caunedzately on the top of 
the drills ;—the same day (to preserve the 
wholé strength afthe manure,) sowed the seed, 
(on the manure) and roiled it in immediately. 
The following day, sowed on 30 bushels of 
slacked lime, and 15 bushels of house ashes ;— 
to extend the experiment, divided their top 
dressings equally on the different kinds of ma- 
aure, (so as to ascertain which manure, and 
which top dressing was most suitable for turnips) 
left about two square rods without either ma- 
nure, or top dressing, and marked off three diills, 
not to be hoed at all.s 

In afew days, had the satisfaction to see that 
the seed bad taken well ;-~at first, that part 
which had sheep manure, offered to be the best 
nnd most rank, while that without manure could 
hardly be perceived to have pierced the soil ;— 
on the 10th July, harrowed between the drills, 
with a common corn harrow, to loosen the soil 
and extirp:te weeds ;—~on the 15th examined 
the field, found no sign of worms ; the part with 

















sheep manure and ashes continued the most} 
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promising ; that with bog manure and ashes 
next. We now hoed out (with a small hoe, 
about five inches wide, and four deep, well 
steeled, and sharp on sides and face) so as to 
leave but one plant in four or five inches, and to 
take the earth from the remaining plants. After 
this first hoeing, the drills with hog manure and 
ashes took the lead, those which had neither ma 
nure, nor top dressing, and those not hoed, were | 
very diminutive in comparison. 

The 2ist July, harrowed again between the | 
drills, and the 26th hoed out the field a second | 
and Jast time. 

The Ist August, began to thin out by hand (at: 
which time the turnips were in size from 2 1-2' 
to 3 1-2 inches, except those not manured, and. 
those not hoed, both which were quite small) and | 
we thus continued every diy or two, to thin out, | 
for the purpose of feeding out to the stock — | 
in this manner, 63 bushels were used previviis | 
to the ficld being measured and examined by 
Messrs. Strong and Osborn, for the purpose of. 
ascertaining its produce, which they estimated | 
at 800 bushels. 

On the 5th November, began to take them in, 
and we had twenty-five ox cart loads, which we | 
estiinated at good 30 bushels each, they weighed | 
about 40 pounds to the bushel, or about fifteen | 
tons for the acre ;—the expense of cultivation, 
has been, as at foot, $17 75 cents—they were 
harvested, and got in, by aman and a boy, with 
an ox team, in two days and an half. 

The average weight of the turnips, is I think 
from four anda half to six pounds ; several | 
weighed ten pounds, and one weighed 13 1-4) 
pounds ; whilst those without manure, and those 
not hoed, do not average more than 1 1-2 pounds 
cach. 





MEMORANDUM OF EXPENSES, ON 


ACCOUNT OF TURNIPS, 


THE FOREGOING | 





Ploughing, harrowing and drilling, f - $750 
getting out and spreading manure. 
Seed and rolling, - - - - 50 | 
15 bushels unslacked lime, - - 3 
15 do. ashes, - - - - 1 
Sowing lime and ashes, - ‘. - 25 
Harrowing between drills, = m 50 
Hoeing and cleaning, man and boy, - 250 
Harrowing drills, 2d time, ° ° 50 
Hoeing and cleaning, 2d time, - oo ¥ 
$17 75 


‘The satisfactory result ofthis experiment, (en- 
tirely novel in tiis part of the country) may | 
hope, induce many of my brother farmers, to 
turn at least a small portion of their old natural 
grass lands into turnip fields— the trial will not 
cost much extra labour, or expense, and experi- 
ence will prove to them, that they can, not only 
keep their stock cheaper and better, but can keep 
a greater number ;—besides the incalculable ad- 
vantage of putting land in good heart for grain, 
especially wheat. 


THOS. MELVILLE, Jr. 
Pittsfield, Dec. 1817. 


|| a manner as circumstances will adwit of 
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ALBANY : SATURDAY, JUNE 17, 1820. 


— . 


We trust we need not say any thing to- con- 
vince the County Agricultural Societies of the 
necessity and importance of attending to the fol- 
lowing notice. But in our capacity of Secretary 
of the Board of Agricnlture, we take the liberty 
of requesting, in behalfof the Board, that it may 











\| be published by the editors ofour public journals, 


taroughout the state ; and we have full confi- 
dence, that their public spirit will insure a prompt 
compliance with ti.is request. 





Board of “ griculture. 





Notice from the General Committee to the Count, 
Agricultural Societies. 


The printed Schedules, Nos. 1,2, 3, 4, are 
supposed at present to be in possession of the 
county societies. The general committee is 
anxious, at an early moment, to draw the atten- 
tion of the oflicers of the county societies to these 
schedules. 

Nos. 1 and 2, it is expected, will be filled up 
in a very detailed manner ; yet with a convenient 
conciseness. ‘These details are very important ; 
for itis in the agreement or disagreement of them, 
in the returns to be annually made to the secre- 
tary of state, that the board of agriculture, wher 
in possession of the returns from all the county 
societies, can perceive the value or the fault of 
any particular course of management. 

Schedule No. 4, is con-idered to be a very im- 
portant document; and the presidents of the 
county socielies are earnestly and respectfi lly 
requested to fill it up in as careful and as detailed 
The 
general committee attaches much interest to this. 
schedule. 

In relation to the distribution of prizes by the 
county societies, the general committee would 
observe, that in a great many of the returns made 
last year to the board of agricultare, it bas been 
ascertained that the quantity of produce reported 
per acre, was not actually taken off the ground ; 
but that a small portion of an acre was measured, 
and the quantity actually gathere! from that por- 
tion, multiplied by its relation to an acre, was thon 
assumed as the real produce of an acre. | his 
is a very deceptive process, and every practical 
farmer knows it to be so. 

The county societies should indiscriminately 
exact the real measurement of the whole contents 
of the acre or acres, and should give timely no- 
tice to the members of their societies of their 
de.ermination to do so. By adhering to a con- 
trary practice, the real averages can never be 
known, and the societies will practice a continual 
deception upon themselves and the public. 

It would be a wise measure for each town te 


have a small committee of sworn measurers, to 
go round at an appointed time, and measure the 








P. S. I would always recommend fall plough- 
ung of land intended for turnips. 








crops: These meas:rers should be paid a dol- 


lar a day from the funds of the society ; and they 
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should give the certificates of admeasurement, | 


and not the grower of the crop. 

it is recommended also to spare no pains in the 
selection of competent judges of live stock. In 
most of the counties, our farmers, at present, are 
not accustomed to discriminate nicely in these 
matters ; and the transient butcher or drover, 
both on the score of skill and impartiality, is 
sometimes to be preferred, as a judge, to the 
members of the societies. In the present state 
of our general knowledge of the most valuable 
points of live stock, which is undoubtedly very 
defective, it is important to avoid unskilful and 


prejudiced judges. The injudicious awards which } 


they may be expected to make, have the effect of 
continuing whole neighbourhoods in the notion 
of unprofitable breeds, and the prosperity of 
many counties may be thus greatly retarded. 
By order, 
S. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y. 


General Committee, Albany, June, 1820. 





Weekly Summary. 


The deposits in the Albany Savings Bank, on | 


the first day of its opening, (10th inst.) amounted to $527. 
Henry Eckford, Esq. who stands at the head 

of his profession, has resigned his employment by government, 

of navalarchitect. This public duty proving injurious to his 


et ee ee i ee a eee 
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other avocations as ship builder. 

The last Otsego Herald mentions another act | 
of suicide, committed by Mr. Erastus Bowen, a young man, of ; 
that town, who hang himself in the harn of his father, with | 
whom he resided. The jury bad doubts whether insanity was | 


' not the cause. 


The Poughkeepsie Republican Herald says, 


the belles of Rhode-Island, who are certainly very pretty, were | 
~ so much pleased with a gingham. lately manufactured at one 
_ of their factories, that they resolved each to have a dress; and | 
sO anxious were they to obtain one, that they actually cut the |! 
_ cloth from the looms as fast as it was wove 
_ adds, that the Messrs. Schencks, of Fishkill, are manufactur- 
) inga quantity of elegant gingbams, and muslims, which, when | 
© finished, might adorn even Miss Beauty berself; and that it is 


The same paper | 


® to be hoped the wisdom and patriotisin of our fair demoisettes |) 


» sredients in congress. 





© informed that the king of Spain had run off to France. Prova | 


of Washineton’s Farewell Address. 


| 
> may vet help to supply the seeming lack of these valuable in- | 
| 


By the 16th ult. 19 schooners had arrived at 
Ogdensburgh, laden with produce, to be forwarded in boats | 
from thence to Montreal; and amoug the several articles of | 
lading were 6,641 barrels of flour. A considerable proportion | 
of the freight of these vessels is of the produce of tis stale. 


From Philadelphia, we are informed that cap- | 


© tain Churchill, of the schooner Munroe, lately arrived there 
|) from St. Barts, and on her passage was boarded by a Spanish | 
ssloop of war, under the Cortes flag, 25 days from Cadiz, woo 


bly this information will prove alike unfounded with that late- 


y received, via ove of the West-Ladia islancs, of the city of | 
Caraccas having been sunk by an earthqarke. 
Messrs Fair « R; | and VV r) h: » Ie 

Messrs. Fairman, Rand, and Poppan, have ts- | 
sued proposals for publishing an elegant and splendid edition 
Tits invaluable produc: ! 


F tion ought doubless to be placed along side of the Dee/sration | 





e Jane, on her passage from Liverpool to Charleston, was board- 


_ with which the ship was freighted. 


Saf’ Independence, of which a splendid edition has aiready been | 


published, | 
We understand, says the Georgetown Herald, 


) that in consequence of the information lately yeceived fiom tre | 


African coast, of the incredible number of vessels employed tn | 
the detestable traffic of the slave tra’e, the government ts} 
about to dispatch some fast sailing vessels of war to that sta- | 
tion, to assist the Cyane in bringing to just.ce those offenders | 
wea pet the laws, relbgron, and homanity itis ascertained, AS | 
a matter of fact. that many mercantile men, in the United | 
States are concerned in this traffic 7 

More Piracy.--On the 22d April, the ship, 


ed by a pirate ship of 14 guns, with Spanish colours; these | 
were then taken down. and the Buenos Ayrean hoisted, wien) 
they proceeded to drive the crew of the Jane below, and plun- 
cered the ship of every thing worth taking, even to the most 





| suicide, by cutting bis throat with a razor, on the SUth ult.— 


i} down, will afford a pint of syrup, equal to molasses, or honey, 
YW for family purposes. 





valuable part of the rigging, the clothes of the captain and 
crew, all the provisions, liquors, &c and $25,090 in specie -~ 
‘The spec’e was in boxes, and concealed in the cargo of salt 
By the entreat.es of the 





daptain they however left provisions enough to keep him and 
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or @ uotice posted up eight davs before such marriage. | 

The mariner’s church was formally opened at 
Philade!phia, on the 5th inst. was very respectably filled, and 
solenmnly consecrated. 

Abraham Whipley, of Somerset, Pa. committed | 
ile was in easy circumstances. 

At New-Orleans, on the 12th alt. a fire broke 
out that consumed houses, and property, to the amount of 
g50000. ; 

To vine dressers.—A piece of a potatoe, placed 
on the end of a vine that has been cut, will effectually stop its 
bleedin . 

A Charleston paper mentions the singular 
case that lately happened there, of a rat having been caught 
by the fuot and held in close custody, by a musele. 

At the late election at St. Louis, Missouri, for 
choosing delegates for the convention to form a constitution, 
the advocates for slavery prevailed. Tin New-Madrid county, 
in that state, the militia were, on the 17th April, ordered out, 
en masse, to repair to New-Madrid, as an attack of the Shaw- 
nee indians on the place was expected. Two men, a Mr. 
Chancler, and a Mr. Davis, had been killed by a party of these 
Indians, and three of them having been taken, by the white 
people, into custody, an attempt was expected for the rescue of 
these prisoners by force. 


Watermelon syrup.—A writer in the Edwards- 
ville Spectator, under the signature of Wedious, states asa fact. 
that one gallon of the juice ef the watermelon, when boiled 


Allowing then, what appears very proba- 
ble, that an acre of Jand, well cultivated, would afford 8 tons 
of watermelons. the product, when boiled down, would be oue 
ton of syrup, or, if reduced to :wgar, probably about 13 ewt. of 
that ingredient. This is a matter that sgems well worthy of a 
fair experiment; though perhaps an acre of pumpkins would 
afford a greater product in syrup, or sugar, and probably of as 
good quality. 

By the last accounts from Council Bluffs, we 





Thermom'r | Barometer. | Winds. | Weather. | 
: =|le= 2 e = Ps 2 Df _~ - O} 
b. 2 ~ sf - = ra bservalions, 
17 en et es Bet Mit eG FG ae a 
rIinis ey Ci o El «a = Pi 
1/50|79) 59/29 67/29 Gi[29 GANWLs W) Ciear | Crea 
214.9)79]51)29.73,29.7351/29.73|INWIN FE] do do 
3)441)75/)57129.75/29.78}29 79] S S do du 
4) 49185/59}29.991299 95)29.9718 EIS Ei do do Hizh winds, P. Mk 
£)£4]79158129 97}29.90/29 86/8 BK] 3 E] Hazy |Clouds High wind. 
6)57172156! 29.86129 89/29 9451S Kis EjCloudy! do ~ 
7}.56|70] 59] 29.95] 29.96)29.90inbwis El do do 
$/51167/51] 9.85]29.67/29.67|5 Eis KE] do do | Rain from 5 P. M, during night. 
9) 16/69/56/29 80) 29 $1129.80) WNW] Ciear | Clear 
10/46/86/59129 S0]29 80)29°76] W TW] do |} Hazy 
11) 54]64]6 129.76] 29.71) 969] 5 WY] S |Ciouds;/Cloudy Rain, P. M. and. all night. 
12)63]7°)62)/ 29.29) 29 29129 41) S Ss do do Rain at intervals daring day. 
13)57}75/58/ 29.30) 29.36/29,37) S | 8 do do do do dy do 
14/53/65|54/29 40) 29-47/29.51/8 KIS FE] do do | Shower, 6 P. M. 
15152163] %129.70]28.74/29.8!] WIS Wl do | do 
WE} 4814 142129 B81} 29 BEI2Z9.7OINWINN | do dy Rain during day, 
17/51'65/50129 59129 Celz9 62! N IN FE: do do 
15155170) 56] 29.62/29 66l2%7.] EK do do [Ieavy rain, 4 A.M. and rain, P M. 
19)51/70'54129 80/29 821.9 Sul N BT ON do do Rain, P.M, 
20) 55'66)57 129.60) 29 Geiz9 60) N IN BI do do Rain early A. M. and shower, P. Vi, 
211545(66)551 29 SOlz9 GO] 9.57) E | N do do Raivu, P. M. 
22197174154] 29.52] 29.50/29 45] W [3 bh] do 4 do 
27/60/7"169129. 37) 29.25, 29.2318 KiS bk] Clear, do 
]USEIS8 60129 26) 29.36)29 BU, NA] WiCloudy| = do Rain at night. 
251551691411 29.5¢)29 60/29 67] W | WI Clear | Clear 
26147) 6€)44129.67/29.61/29.61] VWI NM [Clonds{Cloud: | Rain all day. 
27 4%'62/47/29 61] 9.61/29.67] We] IW | do do 
28 45/72|57/29 79129 73/29.73] W [3 kK) Ciear | do 
29 56/68) 5 [29 72/29.79]}29.79] S| S [Utondy}| do | Showery, A.M, 
30 60175159)29.7¢]29.79129 76 S INK] do do Shower, P.M. aud rain at nigist. 
31 54]6ti|5a]29 77]29 soj29.8 INWI N | do | do 
ee en TTEEOOEEE— 
the crew from starving. They cocked a pistol at the captain | learn that an unknown disease was so prevalent among te 
several times—were armed with long knives, and threatened a | troops there that from one to five died daily; the disease sup- 
general massacre. ‘lhe captain supposes the ship and crew | posed to be the effect of bad provisions, 
were Spanish, | J FOREIGN. 
The legislature of Connecticut, now in ses- In the British parliament the chancellor of the 
sion, have passed a law ceclaring that no persons shall be | e<chequer, in a speech, on the 2éth April, informed the natin 
| jomed in marriage refore the intention of the parties shall be | that the governor of Canada had forwarded a request to his 
either publicly proclaimed, in some meeting or congregation, | government, that no more emigrants be sent there, “as they 


had become burdensomely expensive to that colony ;” and he 
also informed the house, that those who had emigrated to 
**the American provinces,” (the United States) were in great 
distress, and in a worse situation than when at home. On the 
same day a motion was made in that body, by colonel Davies, 
for a return of persons connected witn the civil department, 
and their allowances: and notices of motions were made fora 
revival of the committee on the education of the poor, by Mr. 
Brougham—of the revival of the catholic question, by Mr. 
Grattan—for parliamentary reform, by Mr. Labton—(or the 
consideration of the state of the Scotch representation, by lord 
Hamilton—and for some measure for the relicf of insolyeut 
debtors, by lord Althorp. , 

Six thousand persons have fately left Liverpoul 
to settle in the southern part of Africa. 

A carriage, with wings, has been exhibited in 
France, which it is said is capable of travelling 30 miles an 
hour —doubiful. 


The emperor of Russia has been formed two 
establishments in St. Petersbiirgh, and one at Kastroma, in 
which about 4,000 youths are constantly to be instructed in 
the languages, history, geography, mathematics, and all the 
branches of artillery and fortification. Hehas formed schools 
for soldiers in the severa] departments; and the number of 
pupils. in 1818, amounted to 46.000. He has also banished 
from his dominions all of the Jesuits, who are not natives of 
the country, On the accusation that they are end wouring to 
convert families to the catholc faith. 

The Jast intelligencer from South America is 
hy the Blooming Rose, which arrive at Netv-York on the 6th 
inst. froin Rio de la Plata. | The information is not very satis 
factory. On the 23d February, the provinecs of Entre Rios, 
Santa Fee, and Buenos Ayres, met in convention, ani! eatered 
into formal stipulations of union. This treaty was opposed 
by a strong party. and at the last datesanother revolution had 
taken place at Buenos Ayres, in which great excesses were 
committed by the military, and many citizens obliged to flee 
for safety to Monte- Video, aad other places. 

An agricultural society has lately been estab- 
lished in Africa, at Sierra Leone. 
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RICE CURRENT. 
Corrected Weellu, from the New-York General Price Current 
and Public Sales Report. 











































































































Per From To Remarks 
iD. C.D. C.| 
ASHES, Pot -.«----- -- |Ton)192 50 ‘Dull. 
wenn Pearl «+2 2 see 2 - 1107 | te 
BEEF, Mess ----+----- \bbl; 9 25! 9 £0 
Prime- --+-+--+-- - 8 ji 82 
——— Caigo---------- , oil} 6 fF 
BUTTER, fest quality ----- lb | 1. | 15; 
——-——— for exportatinr- - - + | | “| | 
CANDLES, mould-------- 1s 19} 
——-—- Dipped -------- { aa 
— Spork eee 2 « } SS H Ms 42| 
ee WE wie ee whe dt | | Gt 
CHEESE, American - - - - - - .| ( 7| 
CHOCOLATE, New-York - - - | 18 23 
-—————— Boston, No. }. - - - - 18 23 
——» Albany------- | i> & 23 
DOMESTIC GOODS, | 
— White shirting- -- -- varc; 4] 18 
me roun doe - ee ee | Iz 15 
3-4 checks -----+-- 16 18 
ma 7-5 Oe ee ee ee 2) 22 
4-4 do --+-+-+-¢e- 24 26 
Stripes ----+--+ + 6 17 
Plaids -- +--+ ---> 16 & 
—— Bed-ticks ----+--- 20 36 
Chambrays --+---- 14 5 
FEATHERS ------+-+-+-- Ib 5E 63 
Fisit, Dry Cod ----- ----lewt | 2 50) 2 87 
scale ---+-*-- -- 2 
—— Pickled Cod ----- ---ibbl! 3 50) 4 
oa scale ----*-++e-s 2 
— Salmon -----+-- o-e- 15 
-—— Fai] mackrel No. 1 --- 725] 8 
—— No. --+--- 5 50} 6 
-_— No.3 ---- 5 
-—— Southern shad No. 1 --- 5 50) 6 
—— Connecticut mess shad - - 8 50} 8 
—-— Herrings .- - - + + - 2 5C} 3 
BLAX- - - + -+ © + © +/lb 18 
PLAX-SEED, clean - - - -cask] 13 13 56 
rough - +2 + = 12 13 
FLOUR& GRAIN - - - - - 
--— New-York superfine - {bbl | 4 75] 4 87 
--—- Philadelphia - - . 5 5 25 
—- Baltimore - - . 5 
«— Richmond - - . - 5 
-—  Middlings, fine - . 3 50) 3 75 
_— Rye four - - - - 2 5G! 2 62 
—— lidian ineal - . - 3 
naa inbogsheads (800 | 14 50} 15 
-—-- Wheat, North River bus. 87 94 
_— -——-- Southern, new 1 a 3 
—~— Harle , . : | 53 5b 
— Oats ° ° : ‘ 40 
ULASS, Amer. 7by9 ° .jbex | 8 
- - S we. , | 9 
——— - 10 12 ‘ - | 10° 
GLUE . ‘ 5 ‘ ' Ib 10 1: 
GUN-POWDER, Amer. . {lb} 4 6 
sa - Cannon 6 6 50 
HAMS, Virginia ° ‘ Ib 10 12 
_ North River , g Te 
EMP, Water rot P ° |'Fon None. 
a Dew rot Es . : 150 “carce. 
liOGSLARD : ; é Ib 10 
HIONEY . i . ‘ ‘ 15 1 
{IOPS Istand2d sort . ‘ 6 ‘ 
iRON, American . « |Ton| 85 50 
LUMBER, Boards, oak . Mft | 18 
North River pine . ° 16 17 
~——— Yellow pine. ; 18 20 
e——— Albany pineb’ds . pie 18 
o—— Scantling, pine ‘ Vurt | 14 15 
—_—— oak. ‘ 25 
— Oak timber . $ sd.‘ 20 2 
=~————- Shingles, cypress. . Wooo! 4 
_—— pine. . . ‘ 3 3 
Staves, pipe . . ; 4 
ae oe NC ‘ r 43 
———— — bbl. . ° 223 
a——— — ROHN ‘ 25 
a———— Hid heading. . ° 50 
-—- hoops. ° 25 30 
OIL, Linseed ¢ ‘ - |}gal 94 
PLAISTER of PARIS . : ‘Forn}| 4 25 4 50 
P IRK, Cargo. A ‘ - ,bbli 9 9 50 
Prime. ‘ > 11 11 25 
Mess . . . > 13 50 14 
SOAP White -. 4 ° fh» 13 15 
Brown . : ' ° 9 11 
WAX, Bees, white é 55 b 
yellow. ‘ t oi ¢ 3% 











‘New-York, Juaa 9, 1820, 
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| FROM BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLI- 
GENCE, 

‘onnection of Moon and Weather.—Dr. Olbers 
denies that any connexion between the changes of the m on 
and of the weather is ever observable in the north of Germ» y, 
and he asserts that in the course ofan extensive medical p. c- 
| tee, continued for a number of years, with bis attention con- 
_stantly directed to the lunar periods, he has never been alle 
| to discover the slightest connexion between those periods and 
| the increase or decrease of diseases, or their symptoms. 
|  Greeniand.—Gieske, the miineralogist, aiter a 





}) resiCeace of cight years, draws a som}rous picture ui the colo 


ny of East Greenland, which he visited and explored to the 62d 
i degree of latitude, He is confident, from the informat on giv- 
,en him by the natives, that at present, that rigorous coast, is 
not inhabited, or even habitable, beyond the 64th degree ar 
| farthest; and that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
' penetrate farther. 


| Salt mines of Meurthe.—The researches for 


_ the discovery of rock salt which commenced in July last at 
| Moyenire in the department of La Meurthe is carried ou to ad 
| vantage. After exploring to the depth of 200 feet and reach: 


| ing the first layer, which is eleven feet in thickness, the work 


H men had to perforate a bed of gypsum and clay of 546 feet, 


when they came to a second stratum of salt, eight ieetin thick- 
ness. [tis intended to remove the researches to two other 
neighboring points, to ascertain the breadth and maguitude of 
the whole bed. ‘The two points form a triangle nearly equila- 
teral, each side of which may be about 6 or 700 toises in length. 
One of these points is in the city of Vic, and the other to the 
south of it. On this latter point, they have already pierced to 
the depth of twenty-five fect of vegetable earth: the orifice of 
of each bore is 3 1-2 inches, which constantly fills up with fresh 
water. The salt of the first hed is extremely white, and trans- 
parent as rock crystal. It is l:kewise very pure, and free from 
every noxious or terrene substance. The second appears to 
intermixed with gypseous or argilaceous substance, but ina 
very small proportion. This salt is brown, not unlike a clou- 
ded flint; both the kinds are very compact, well crystallized, 
the fractures cubical, and the saline iaste superior to that of a- 
ny salt obtained by evaporation. It contains but very little 
of muriate of magnesia, or of sulphate of lime. 


| Work on Petrifactions—M. Lamouronx, Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in the Royal Academy of Caen, is a- 

hout publishitg a work (with 40 plates,) containing some ac. 
count ofthe marine polypi that so abound in the calcecreous 
formations of Lower Normandy. One stratum in the vicinity 
of Caen is almost entirely composed of them. ‘They are in a 
' perfect conservation ; and from the singular characters which 
they exhibit, M. Lamoroux gives figures of the natural size 
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| 
| ble or known at present. 
| 
| 


! with some esseutial parts magnified by the aid of optical glas- 


ses. The work will be of use to geologists, by making them 
acquaiuted with antediluvian anima!s ofa description not visi- 
Some constitute new genera, and o- 
thers belong to known genera ; among these latter are sponges 
and other animals ofa similar kind. The work will includea 
figure and description of the fossile crocodile thathas been dis- 
covered near Caen. 

Stute of German literature in Sweden.—German 
literature has been very much cultivated of late years inv Swe- 
den Exclusive ofa collection of classical German authors 


| printed at Upsal, in the original language, (sixty-six volumes 
| in the whole,) the best woks of various authors have been 
| translated into Swedish. 


Lalande’s journey to India.-—-M. de Lalande. 
associate naturalist to the king’s garden, Paris, has just set 
out on his travels to the Cape of Good Hope, where he will 
pursue his researches in botany, zoology, and the various de 
partments of natural his.ory. From thence he will proceed ‘o 
india to prosecute the ulterior objects of his mission in the ‘n- 
dian Seas. 

Ailling Animals by Carbonic Acid — A new me- 
thod of putting animals to death without pain, has been prop. - 








— 





ved by Dr. ‘Thornton; in consequence of the employment oi 
which, itis said, the meat would look better, Jast better, and 
-alt better. These desidgrata are proposed to be attained b) 


} means of fixed air. 


Crocodile’s Flesh an article of Food.—At Senaar 
crocodiles are often brought to market, and their flesh is pul- 
lcly sold there. I once tasted some of the meat at Esne, in 
Upper Egypt; itis of a dirty white colour, not unlike young 
veal, with a slight fishy smell; the animal had been caught by 
-ome fishermen in a strong net, and was about twelve feet ji: 
length. The Governor of Esne ordered it to be brought into 
his courtyard, where more thay a hundred balls were fired a- 
zainst him without any effect, ttl it was thrown upon his back, 
and the contents of a smal) swivel, discarged at his belly, tle 
skin of which is much softer than that of the back. 

Bourckhardt’s Travels. 


Remarkable Phenomena at Christiang.—The 








following curious details have been received from Christiana 
in Norway :—Gn the 7th instant, the barometer rose to the ex. 
traordinary height of 29 inches, 16 lines, which has not taken 
place here for a great number of years. The sea was eight 
feet lower on that day than it has been for the last twenty 
years. frofessor Hansteen, who measured its height, made 
also some experiments on the intensity of the magnetic force, 
and found the needie in such agitation that he could obta:n no 
fixed result from hisexperiments. ‘The-e difierent phenomena 
appear to portend some extraordinary revolution i nature. 


Sale of Lind tor Taxes. 
State of .New-York—Cou:, troller’s Office. 


PUBLIC Notice ts hereby paves, > usis of 
certain lands liable to be sold jor taxes, have been forward. 

ed to the several counties in this state, in order to be deposited 
i the several county treasurers’ and town clerks’ ofhees, re- 
pectively, for the miormation of all persons concerned ; and 
that the said lists may be examined at either of the said offices, 
at all reasonable hours: And notice is hereby also given, that 





i}on Lhursday, the seventh day of October next, at ten o'clock 


u the forenoon, at the capitol, in the city of Albany, and on 
the next succeeding days, | will sell at public auction, to the 
highest bidder, so much of each lot, piece or parcel of land 
mentioned and described in the said lists, as will be necessary 
to pay all taxes, interestand charges now due, or that may 
grow and may be due thereon at the time of sale. 

Vhe conditions of sale wii be, that the pu:chasers within 
forty-eight hoursafterthe sale, pay the purchase moneys and 
receive certificates of theic purchases; and that alter the ex;i- 
ration of two years from the date of their certificates, they re- 
ceive conveyances for the lands purchased by them respective- 
ly, unless the owners, or those claim:ng to be such, of the lands 
so purchased, shall, previous to the expiration of the sail twe 
years, pay to the comptroller, for the use of the said purchasers, 
their heirs and assigns, the amount of the purchase moneys, 
with interest, at the rate of tweity per centum per auneum.— 
The lands sold to be subject to all claims of the state thereon. 
And in caseany land to be purchased at the said sale and that 
may be conveyed in pursuance thereof. shall at the time of 
conveyance be in the actual possession and occupancy of any 
person or persons, the title of the purchaser shall then and ii 
that case be — to the stipulations and provi-ions of the 
fifth section of the act, entitled * an act to repeal in part the 
act, entitled **an act providing more effectually to ascertain 
and determine the true value of real estates within this siate, 
and for other purposes,” and further to amend the act for the 
assessment and collection of taxes’? passed April 13, 1819. 

ARCH’D. MANTYRE, Comptroller. 


Albany, May 27th, 1819. 


{iF Persons who may have made payments into the treasu- 
ry for taxes, and omitted to have their receipts presented at the 
comptroller’s office to have them entered and countersigued as 
required by law, are advised to present them in order to be se 
entered and countersigned before the day of sale: or that in 
case of failing to do so, their lands will be sold, and they there- 
after be deprived of the benefit of all such payments. 

Payments for taxes cannot be received on the days of sale, 
nor for two days prior to the sale. 


(<p The above mentioned sale is postponed ur- 
till Tuesday, the eighth day of February next, at 


ten o'clock in the forenoon. 
ARCH’p MINTYRE, Comptroller. 
Albany, October 2, 1819. 


(c- Agreeably to an act of the legislature, 
passed this day, the above sale is further post- 
poned until the first Tuesday of February, in the 
year 1821, to be then held at-the same place 


and heur. ARCHp. M‘INTYRE, Comptr. 
Aloany, February 4, 1820. 








ALBANY : PRINTED FOR THF EDITOR, 


BY JOBN O. COLE. 


COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and Ab 
VERTISEMENTS, for this paper, and PRINT: NG JOBS, 0! 
everv descrijition, which will be neatly executed, atfair prices, 
received atthe fost Office. All letters from abroad, directed to 
the Postmaster, Albany, will be duly attended to. 
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